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IBRD Loan to Ceylon 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment on June 18 approved its first loan to Ceylon. 
The loan will be made in various currencies equivalent to 
$19,110,000, and the funds will help to carry forward the 
Aberdeen-Laksapana hydroelectric scheme for supplying 
additional power to southwestern Ceylon, the most pro- 
ductive and populous part of the island country. 


The hydroelectric power potential of Ceylon is largely 
undeveloped and there is a heavy dependence on thermal 
power, which is generated entirely with imported fuel. 
Therefore, particular importance is attached to the de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power, since it will produce 
additional electricity at lower cost and will effect foreign 
exchange savings. 

The Aberdeen-Laksapana scheme is intended to develop 
the power potential of the Kehelgamu and Maskeliya 
Rivers at a point about 50 miles east of Colombo. The 
total generating capacity of this development eventually 
will be 150,000 kilowatts. The scheme is being carried 
out in stages, of which the first—completed in 1951— 
consisted of the construction of a 25,000 kilowatt plant 
in the Laksapana Valley, a diversion dam and tunnel to 


conduct water from the Kehelgamu River to the plant, 
and a transmission line to Colombo. 

The next stage, which is being financed with the help 
of the Bank’s loan, consists of the construction of a 
second dam to store additional water from the Kehel- 
gamu and to regulate its flow to the power station, the 
addition of 25,000 kilowatts to the generating capacity 
of the existing power plant, and the construction of trans- 
mission lines and distribution facilities. The total cost 
of this stage is estimated at about 150 million rupees 
(US$31.5 million). The Bank’s loan will finance the for- 
eign exchange requirements; the rupee costs will be met 
by the Government. It is expected that the project will 
be completed in approximately four years. 

The loan is for 25 years, with interest at 434 per cent 
per annum, including the statutory 1 per cent commission 


charged by the Bank. Amortization will begin January 15, 
1959. 


Source: International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, Press Release, Washington, D. C., 
June 18, 1954. 


Europe 
EPU Settlements for May 


The May settlement operations of the European Pay- 
ments Union showed a more balanced pattern than in 
April, when the pattern was influenced by the exceptionally 
high U.K. surplus of 78.9 million units; the U.K. surplus 
in May was 30.5 million units. Germany’s May surplus 
(36.8 million units) also was less than that for April 
(44.4 million units); in settlement Germany received 
18.4 million units in gold, and for the remainder it ex- 
tended credit. The Netherlands reversed its position, 
registering a surplus of 12.8 million units in May; the 
deficit in April was 11.0 million units. Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, and Norway had surpluses of 4.6 million units, 3.3 
million units, and 0.7 million units, respectively. 

Belgium had the largest deficit, 27.0 million units, 
which brought the country’s cumulative accounting sur- 
plus down to 358.4 million units. Italy had a deficit of 
18.9 million units of which 13.2 million units was settled 
in gold and the remainder through credit. The deficits of 
Turkey (9.8 million units) and of Greece (9.6 million 





units) were settled fully in gold. France’s position showed 
a marked improvement, its deficit being reduced to 1.8 
million units, from 26.1 million units in April. Other 
countries with deficits in May were Denmark (14.4 
million units), Portugal (4.4 million units), Sweden (2.6 
million units), and Iceland (0.3 million units). 


Source: Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion, Press Release, Paris. France, June 16, 1954. 


Developments in London Gold and Foreign Exchange Markets 


The price of gold in the London market has varied 
little since the beginning of May. The highest “fixed” 
price in this period has been 249s. ld. and the lowest, 
248s. 9d.; but most of the time the price has varied be- 
tween 248s. 10d. and 248s. 1]4d., and on several occa- 
sions it remained the same for two or three days. Nor 
has there been much variation in post-fixing dealings. 
Nevertheless, the turnover has been substantial through- 
out much of the period, and toward the middle of June 
it was necessary for the authorities to supply gold to the 
market. Most of the buying orders have come from the 
Continent and are believed to represent primarily long- 
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term investment in hopes of a future increase in the 
official price. There has been some buying on Far Eastern 
account. One surprising development has been a revival 
of French demand at a time when confidence in the franc 
seems to have improved. Demand from all these sources 
has been strong, while supplies from normal quarters 
have been less readily forthcoming. Offerings of Soviet 
gold have also been less noticeable recently. Accordingly, 
it is thought that the price would have risen further but 
for the intervention of the authorities. 


This activity is believed to have had repercussions on 
the London foreign exchange market. The sterling- 
dollar rate remained firm in May and June. Most of the 
business was transacted at rates no more than 14 cent 
below the ceiling rate of $2.82, and the rate might have 
reached the ceiling on several occasions but for official 
intervention. On the other hand, sterling has become 
weaker in terms of the principal European currencies. 
On June 11, the rate in terms of German marks closed 
at DM 11.74, compared with DM 11.771, at the beginning 
of May; in terms of Swiss francs it declined in this period 
from Sw fr 12.2514 to Sw fr 12.2234; in Belgian francs, 
from Bfr 140.75 to Bfr 140.50; in Netherlands guilders, 
from f 10.6514 to f 10.63; and in Swedish kronor, from 
SKr 14.57 to SKr 14.5014. One explanation of these con- 
flicting trends may be that, since purchases of gold in 
London may be made only against registered sterling 
(that is, sterling previously acquired with dollars), there 
may have been substantial sales of dollars against sterling 
which have neutralized the selling pressure on sterling 
resulting from an outflow of funds which had come from 
New York for currency speculation purposes in April and 
early May. For the Continental currencies, no such 
offsetting factor has been at work. Consequently, the 
repatriation of Continental funds has led to a fairly sub- 
stantial reversal of the position of sterling in relation to 
these currencies. 


Sources: The Financial Times, London, England, June 9, 


10, and 12, 1954. 


U.K. Overseas Trade in May 


U.K. overseas trade in May was about the same as in 


April although there were two more working days in 
May. Exports and re-exports rose by £5 million, to 
£237.9 million, f.o.b., and imports fell by £3.9 million, 
to £280.4 million, c.i.f. The gross visible trade deficit 
therefore fell by almost £9 million, to £42.6 million. 
Exports in the two months together averaged 1 per cent 
more than the monthly average in the first quarter of 
1954 and 8 per cent above the average for the second 
quarter of last year. Monthly average imports in the 
first five months of 1954 were 2 per cent less than the 
average for the first half of 1953, while the average gross 
visible trade deficit in the same period was one third less 
than in the first half of 1953. 
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Exports to North America in May rose by £0.4 million, 
to £25.5 million, shipments to the United States rising by 
£0.3 million and those to Canada changing only a little. 
For April and May together, average exports to North 
America were 14 per cent below the peak second quarter 
of 1953; shipments to the United States were 11 per cent 
less and those to Canada were 18 per cent less. 


Source: The Economist, London, England, June 19, 1954. 


Norwegian Capital Market 


The Norwegian state banks, established by the Govern- 
ment, have become important sources of financing of new 
housing, electric power stations, etc., during the postwar 
period. To finance the activity of these banks, the Govern- 
ment, earlier this year, raised two loans amounting to 
NKr 200 million (see this News Survey, Vol. VI, p. 240) ; 
and recently, it negotiated new loans totaling NKr 200 
million. The insurance companies subscribed NKr 80 mil- 
lion to a 3'% per cent 40-year loan, and the savings banks 
subscribed NKr 50 million to a 3 per cent 20-year loan. 
The remaining NKr 70 million will be provided by the 
joint stock banks, which will buy 2 per cent 7-year bonds 
and 2!» per cent 10-year bonds. The state banks grant 
loans in the form of long-term mortgages with interest 
rates (2'»-3 per cent) below the current rates on the 
private capital market. 


It has been estimated that the Treasury will transfer 
NKr 600 million to the state banks in 1954. Such trans- 
fers amounted to NKr 105.5 million during the first five 
months of 1954. In this same period the Treasury’s 
deposit account with the Bank of Norway rose by 
NKr 351 million, to NKr 1,624 million, while the deposits 
of the private banks with the Bank of Norway fell by 
NKr 180 million. The Treasury outlays during the rest 
of the year are expected to result in a reduction in 
Treasury deposits with the Bank of Norway. If this 
decrease should lead to an undesirable increase in the 
liquidity of the banking system, which is not offset by 
long-term government borrowing, either the reserve re- 
quirements may be increased, in accordance with the law 
passed on June 28, 1952, or sales of Treasury bills may 
be increased. At present, Treasury bills outstanding total 
NKr 100 million, but recently the Bank of Norway was 
authorized to sell up to NKr 650 million in Treasury bills 
in order to adjust the liquid position of the market. 
Hitherto, the sale of bills has been limited to the private 
banks, but in the future it will be possible to make sales 
also to the public. 


Extensive capital issues have been floated by munici- 
palities and private business enterprises this year. Under 
the Rate of Interest Limitation Act (see this News Survey 
Vol. VI, p. 232), all bonds and debenture loans issued 
for public subscription have to be approved by the Bank 


of Norway. Up to the end of May, the Bank had approved 
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NKr 306 million of loans, of which NKr 120 million is 
for electric power development and NKr 109 million is 
for the financing of shipbuilding contracts. 


Source: Norges Bank, Bulletin, Oslo, Norway, June 10, 
1954. 


Finnish Government Finances 


During the first quarter of this year, Finnish Govern- 
ment receipts, excluding proceeds from loans, were 
700 million markkas greater than expenditures, excluding 
amortization payments. The surplus in the corresponding 
period last year was 800 million markkas. This year’s 
surplus was achieved solely by a reduction of 3,700 mil- 
lion markkas in government-owned stocks. Amortization 
of loans, which exceeded new loans by 2,600 million 
markkas, was covered in part by the surplus, in part by 
discounting Treasury bills with private banks, and in 
part by decreasing cash reserves. 


The Government recently introduced its first large 
supplementary budget, which will increase total expendi- 
tures by 20.7 billion markkas, to 203.8 billion markkas. 
Total expenditures in 1953 were 221.2 billion mark- 
kas. The largest items in the supplementary budget are an 
additional appropriation for unemployment relief, which 
already has been used completely, and subsidies required 
to maintain farm income at its present level. The need 
for these new appropriations was known when the ordi- 
nary budget was passed, but the supplementary budget 
also includes a number of items that imply a rise in the 
present level of expenditures. Only 5 billion markkas of 
new revenue is included in the supplementary budget, but 
the revenue in the ordinary budget is expected to yield 
more than had been estimated. 


Unless the present subsidy policy is changed, additional 
appropriations will probably be required in the fall. 
Furthermore, the budget does not provide for any un- 
employment funds for next winter. 

According to the Monthly Bulletin of the Bank of Fin- 
land, government expenditures this year will exceed reve- 
nues, despite all the attempts to reduce expenditures. 
Source: Bank of Finland, Monthly Bulletin, Helsinki, 

Finland, May 1954. 


Share of Exports in German Industrial Output 


One fact often overlooked in discussions of Germany’s 
balance of payments surplus is the increasing part played 
by exports in West German industrial output. Exports of 
West German industrial firms in 1953 were valued at 
DM 15.3 billion, 10.2 per cent more than in 1952. A 
comparison of individual industries shows that a high 
proportion of total production is exported by many indus- 
tries whose absolute export volume is low. For example, 
more than one third of the output of the industries pro- 
ducing precision and optical instruments, mechanical in- 
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struments, artificial jewelry, sporting goods, and ships is 
exported, but these industries account for a very small 
percentage of total industrial exports. On the other hand, 
the proportion of output exported is low for many indus- 
tries whose percentage share of total exports is high. 

Between 1936 and 1953 the export share—i.e., export 
turnover divided by total turnover—of industry as a 
whole increased from 9.3 per cent to 12.1 per cent, and it 
is still rising. In the same period, the export share of 
machine-building rose from 16.3 per cent to 31.8 per 
cent; of vehicles from 7.7 to 19.2 per cent; of coal mining 
from 15.0 to 29.3 per cent; and of electrical industries 
from 13.3 to 14.6 per cent. The only large export indus- 
try whose share of exports decreased was the chemical 
industry, its percentage declining from 19.5 per cent in 
1936 to 17.2 per cent in 1953. Therefore, for German 
industry the importance of foreign trade is considerably 
greater now than before the war. 


Source: Aussenhandelsdienst, Cologne, Germany, May 27, 
1954. 


Eastern German Export Bonus 


With a view to increasing its foreign trade, the East 
German Government issued a decree on April 29 granting 
an export bonus in foreign exchange or accounting units 
to all manufacturing enterprises participating in export 
trade or in interzonal trade. The amount of the bonus 
depends on the sale price and varies between commodi- 
ties. One condition for granting the bonus is compliance 
with delivery dates and qualities. As export-promotion 
measures, the decree defines the purchase of raw mate- 
rials, semimanufactured products, machinery, equipment, 
and spare parts, as well as expenditures involved in 
participation at trade fairs, advertisements, travel, etc. 
Source: Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Frankfurt am 

Main, Germany, June 9, 1954. 


Yugoslav-German Debt Arrangement 


Negotiations between Yugoslav and Western German 
representatives on the Yugoslav obligations falling due in 
1954 and 1955 have resulted in the postponement of these 
payments. The obligations, originating in investment 
credits granted in 1951 and 1952, were $1914 million 
each for 1954 and 1955. Including repayments of com- 
mercial credits, the annual obligations amount to over 
50 per cent of Yugoslavia’s current annual exports to 
Western Germany. 


The credit to Yugoslavia had been granted by German 
industry, since German law prohibits the granting of 
government credits of such a nature. To meet the cur- 
rent payments problem, the German Government, through 
certain credit institutions, has granted to German industry 
a credit of 80 per cent of the value of the Yugoslav 
obligations, maturing at the end of 1960. The German 
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firms have assumed the financing of the remaining 20 per 
cent of the obligations until the end of 1960. 

The interest rate on the 80 per cent portion of the 
obligations remains the same as for the original credit. 
The rate charged for the amount financed by German 
firms will be increased from 5 per cent to 7 per cent, the 
rate now prevailing for credits in the West German pri- 
vate money market. 


Source: Ekonomska Politika, Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
May 20, 1954. 


Middle East 


Oil Concession in Egypt 


An agreement signed on May 22 by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment and the Egyptian Oil-Exploration Company (a 
company newly formed by Cities Service Oil Company of 
New York) covers prospecting for and exploitation of oil 
in 33,000 square kilometers in the western desert area 
adjacent to the Delta and the Mediterranean. This is the 
area of the western desert remaining after the concession 
granted earlier in the year to the Conorada Oil Company 
(see this News Survey, Vol. VI, p. 256). The recent con- 
cession was granted for 30 years and is subject to renewal. 

The Company has agreed to spend US$900,000 on 
prospecting during the first three years, but no rent will 
be paid for the concession area during the first 12 years. 
The minimum annual expenditure on prospecting will be 
$400,000 for the fourth and fifth years, $500,000 for the 
sixth year, $50,000 for the seventh to the tenth years, and 
$60,000 for the eleventh and twelfth years. After the 
twelfth year the Company undertakes to spend a minimum 
of $480,000 annually. The Government shall receive a 
royalty of 15 per cent of the oil produced during the first 
10 years of the concession, and 25 per cent in subsequent 
years. The royalty is payable in cash or in kind or in a 
combination of both. The Government shall have the 
right to purchase 20 per cent of the Company’s crude oil 
or its derivatives at a discount of 10 per cent of world 
prices. After 30 years, the Government shall have the 
option of receiving 50 per cent of the net profits of the 
Company instead of the prescribed royalty. The Com- 
pany undertakes to give preference in employment to 
Egyptian citizens and to provide the necessary facilities 
for their training either in Egypt or the United States. 
The Company shall be exempt from certain taxes on com- 
mercial and industrial profits, in accordance with the 
Egyptian law for encouraging investment of foreign cap- 
ital (see this News Survey, Vol. VI, p. 77). 


Sources: Al Ahram, Cairo, Egypt, May 22 and 24, 1954; 
The Iraq Times, Baghdad, Iraq, June 2, 1954. 


Sudan's Foreign Trade 


The trade deficit of the Sudan fell to LE 6.3 million in 
1953, from LE 18.9 million in 1952. The improvement 
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was due to an expansion in exports (from LE 42.8 million 
in 1952 to LE 44.4 million in 1953) and a reduction in 
imports (from LE 61.7 million to LE 50.7 million). The 
value of exports rose in spite of the decline in cotton 
prices, owing to an increase, from 55,187 tons in 1952 
to 90,284 tons in 1953, in the quantity of cotton exported. 
Imports of sugar, cotton piece goods, and jute sacks were 
reduced considerably. 

The principal exports in 1953 were raw cotton, cotton- 
seed, gum arabic, and ground nuts. The values of these 
items were LE 26.8 million, LE 3.1 million, LE 3.0 million, 
and LE 2.0 million, respectively. The main articles im- 
ported were cotton piece goods (LE 4.8 million), sugar 
(LE 3.8 million), and petroleum products (LE 3.1 
million). 

The Sudan’s chief customers in 1953 were the United 
Kingdom, India, and Germany, receiving 41.0 per cent, 
12.6 per cent, and 10.6 per cent, respectively, of total 
exports. Exports to the United Kingdom were slightly 
less than in 1952, whereas those to India and Germany 
increased. The most important sources of imports were 
the United Kingdom, Egypt, and India, which supplied 
12.6 per cent, 8.3 per cent, and 7.9 per cent of total 
imports. Imports from the United Kingdom exceeded 
those in 1953, but those from Egypt, India, and the 
Netherlands fell substantially. 

Egypt’s relatively small share in the Sudan market, 
despite the fact that no customs duties are payable on 
Egyptian goods, is due to the relatively high prices of 
Egyptian products, especially textiles. Fabrics made from 
short-staple cotton (mainly Indian) are cheaper and 
more adapted to local demand than those made of the 
long-staple Egyptian cotton. 


Source: National Bank of Egypt, Economic Bulletin, 
Cairo, Egypt, Vol. VII, No. 1, 1954. 


Israel's Foreign Trade 


Increases in production in Israel made possible a de- 
cline in the trade deficit for the first quarter of 1954, 
the deficit falling to the equivalent of US$40 million, 
from US$53 million for the corresponding period of 
1953. Total imports this year were US$72.5 million, 
against US$76.7 million during the same period last year, 
and exports increased from $23.2 million in the first 
quarter of 1953 to $32.8 million this year. When com- 
pared with the first three months of 1953, industrial 
exports this year constituted a larger proportion of total 
exports, and consumer goods represented a smaller pro- 
portion of total imports. 

Source: Israel Office of Information, /srael Digest, New 


York, N. Y., June 4, 1954. 
Nationalization of Electricity in Syria 


The Syrian Council of Ministers has approved a decree 
law nationalizing the Homs-Hama Electricity Company, 
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which is owned by the Belgian concession, Electra. A 
decree has been issued appointing a director general of 
the new government agency. 


Source: Le Commerce du 
May 22, 1954. 


Levant, Beirut, Lebanon, 


Pakistan's Balance of Payments 


Pakistan’s balance of payments statement for the first 
quarter of 1954, which was released by the Ministry of 
Finance on May 29, shows a surplus of PRs 17 million 
(US$5.15 million). This was the fifth successive quarter 
to show a favorable balance; the surplus for the period 
from January 1953 to March 1954 totaled PRs 138 mil- 
lion. During this period, Pakistan’s reserves of gold, U.S. 
dollars, and sterling increased from PRs 606 million to 
PRs 720 million. 

Sources: Dawn, Karachi, Pakistan, May 30 and June 7, 
1954. 


Far East 
Indian Banking in 1953 


The Reserve Bank of India’s latest Annual Report on 
the Trend and Progress of Banking in India states that 
the readjustment of the Indian banking system to the dis- 
inflationary monetary policy initiated toward the end of 
1951 was completed successfully in 1953. Despite in- 
creases in production and prices, credit demands during 
the year were generally restrained and were adequately 
met by the banking system. The banks did not experi- 
ence any strain in meeting the credit demands, as they 
supplemented their own resources by borrowings from 
the Reserve Bank. Since the reorientation more than two 
years ago of the Reserve Bank’s open market policy, a 
regular feature of the banks’ policies has been to approach 
the Reserve Bank during the busy season, and this has 
led to a better understanding between the central bank 
and the banking system. Demand deposits with the sched- 
uled banks fell by Rs 40 million (US$8.4 million) in 
1953, but time deposits increased by Rs 120 million. 
There was a moderate contraction of Rs 100 million in 
bank advances, compared with a fall of Rs 660 million 
in 1952 and a rise of Rs 1,180 million in 1951. Invest- 
ments in government securities increased by Rs 115 mil- 
lion. 


Source: The Times of India, Bombay, India, June 7, 1954. 


Indian Government Aid to Handloom Industry 


Up to May 31, 1954, the Government of India had 
sanctioned grants and loans totaling Rs 1,795,284 
(US$377,000) to various State Governments for the 


| development of the handloom industry. Uttar Pradesh 


has received a grant of Rs 403,350 and a loan of Rs 18,750 
to be used for handloom cloth marketing aids and the 


mechanical improvement of fly-shuttle looms. Saurashtra 
has received Rs 257,187 to be used to increase the share 
capital of small weaving establishments and to replace 
outdated equipment. 


Source: The Times of India, Bombay, India, June 7, 
1954. 


Ceylon Government's Cash Surplus 


The Ceylon Government had a net cash operating sur- 
plus of Rs 43.2 million for the first half of the current 
fiscal year from October 1953 to March 1954; in the 
corresponding period of the last fiscal year there was a 
deficit of Rs 136.4 million. The cash surplus resulted 
mainly from a decline of Rs 67.1 million since the end 
of the last fiscal year in government food stocks. 
Source: Ceylon Daily News, Colombo, Ceylon, May 10, 

1954. 


Output and Export of Chinese Oilseeds 


Except for soybean output in the northeast section, 
the production of major oilseeds in Mainland China in 
1953 is believed to have been less than output in 1952, 
because of reduced acreage and unfavorable weather. 
Production of tung oil in 1953 is estimated at 77,000 short 
tons, compared with 94,000 tons in 1952; and production 
of soybeans was 332 million bushels (134 million bushels 
in the northeast), compared with 327 million bushels in 
1952 (125 million bushels in the northeast). Increased 
plantings of soybeans in the northeast caused the slight 
increase in 1953, despite unfavorable weather. The pro- 
duction of rapeseed is estimated at 3 million short tons 
in 1953, against 3.2 million short tons in 1952; and of 
peanuts at 2.3 million short tons, against 2.5 million short 
tons in 1952. 

On the basis of meager information, it is estimated 
that exports of major oilseeds and oils in 1953 were 
larger than in 1952, with the exception of tung oil. Total 
exports of soybeans in 1953 are estimated at 23.4 million 
bushels, compared with an estimated 17.7 million bushels 
in 1952; it is believed that 12.1 million bushels of the 
1953 shipments and 7.4 million bushels of the 1952 ship- 
ments went to Western Europe, and the remainder to 
countries in the Soviet bloc. 


Source: Department of Agriculture, Foreign Crops and 
Markets, Washington, D. C., May 31, 1954. 


Foreign Investment in Japan 


Since the Foreign Investment Law was introduced in 
Japan in April 1950, payments of interest, dividends, etc., 
on the various forms of foreign investments under the 
Law have increased each year. In the fiscal year 1953 
(April 1953-March 1954), payments of $17.9 million 
exceeded cash receipts of $16.1 million from various 
foreign investments. The Ministry of Finance reports 
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that in the fiscal year 1951 cash receipts related to foreign 
investments were $8.6 million and payments were $5.6 mil- 
lion; and in fiscal 1952, receipts were $13.6 million and 
payments were $10.9 million. In view of Japan’s recent 
unfavorable foreign exchange position, it is reported that 
for future foreign investment in Japan a more selective 
policy will be applied. 

Source: Asahi Shimbun, Tokyo, Japan, May 25, 1954. 


United States and Canada 
U.S. Balance of Payments 


Transactions between the United States and foreign 
countries during the first quarter of 1954 resulted in net 
payments to foreign countries of about $500 million. 
Thus foreign gold and dollar assets were increased to a 
new high of $23.5 billion on March 31, which was 
$2.2 billion higher than on March 31, 1953 and almost 
$8 billion above such assets at the end of 1949, Net pay- 
ments to foreign countries were slightly higher than in 
the preceding quarter—chiefly for seasonal reasons—but 
about $240 million less than in the first quarter of 1953. 
Most of the net payments last year were made in gold; 
this year, however, gold payments were only about 
$56 million, the remainder representing an increase in 
foreign bank deposits and other short-term dollar assets 
in the United States. 

The decrease in payments from the first quarter of last 
year was due to a decline of $250 million in U.S. imports 
(reflecting mainly a reduction in industrial and govern- 
ment purchases of imported raw materials) and of about 
$140 million in net government grants and loans, as 
grants declined and larger repayments on loans were 
received. These reductions in payments were partly off- 
set by a decline of $185 million in civilian exports of 
goods and services, most of which may be attributed to 
the interruption of shipping activities in New York dur- 
ing March. 

The rise in foreign reserves accrued primarily to the 
United Kingdom and Western European countries; in- 
creased military expenditures by the United States com- 
pensated for the decrease in U.S. merchandise imports. 
U.S. dollar holdings by Canada rose because of large 
new bond issues; and payments to many Latin American 
countries increased as a result of higher prices for coffee 
and cocoa. The major reduction in dollar assets was in 
Japan, where military expenditures declined after the 
conclusion of the armistice in Korea. 


Sources: Department of Commerce, Press Release, Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 22, 1954; The Wall Street 
Journal, New York, N. Y., June 22, 1954. 


U.S. Customs Simplification Law 


Mr. W. C. Rose, Assistant Secretary of the U.S. Treas- 
ury, has stated that the Customs Simplification Law en- 
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acted last year has reversed the previous trend toward 
an ever increasing backlog in Customs Bureau work. The 
number of unsettled import entries had risen from 277,000 
at the end of 1947 to 886,000 at the end of September 
1953. By May 31, 1954 the backlog had fallen to 699,000, 
and customs officials expect to have it down to 450,000 by 
the end of 1954. In that event, differences would generally 
be settled within 90 days of the date entered. 


Source: The Wall Street Journal, New York, N. Y., 
June 23, 1954. 


Reduction in Member Bank Reserve Requirements in United States 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
has announced a reduction in reserve requirements of 
member banks of the System. The reductions, which will 
occur at various dates between now and August 1, will 
lower requirements on demand deposits by 2 points to 
20 per cent for central reserve city banks (New York and 
Chicago) and by 1 point to 18 per cent for reserve city 
banks and to 12 per cent for country banks. Reserve 
requirements on time deposits will be lowered from 6 per 
cent to 5 per cent for all member banks. The larger 
reductions in New York and Chicago were ordered so as 
to reduce the disproportionately heavy burden on banks 
in those cities. The Board’s action will result in reducing 
reserve requirements by $1.5 billion and, under the frac- 
tional reserve system, banks will be enabled to expand 
their loans by $7.5-9.0 billion. 


The Board states that the move was taken to enable 
banks to meet the seasonal rise in demand for loans from 
private and government sources in the second half of the 
year. Private borrowing normally increases sharply in 
the autumn, to finance the marketing of crops and to build 
up retail inventories in advance of the autumn and 
Christmas selling seasons. The U.S. Treasury is expected 
to borrow as much as $10 billion during the second half 
of the year. 


Sources: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N. Y., 
June 22, 1954; The Washington Post and Times- 
Herald, Washington, D. C., June 22, 1954. 


Canadian Balance of Payments 


The Canadian balance of payments showed a current 


account deficit of $170 million in the first quarter of | 
1954. This deficit was almost exactly matched by a net 






































inflow of portfolio investments amounting to $169 mil- 


lion, the largest since the record inflow of $304 million 
in the third quarter of 1950. Direct investment from 
abroad, on the other hand, fell from $108 million in the 
fourth quarter of 1953 to $65 million in the first quarter 
of this year. 


The major deficit items in the current account deficit | 
were commodity trade, $50 million; tourist expenditures, | 
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$43 million; and interest and dividend payments, $67 

million. (All figures are in Canadian dollars.) 

Source: The Globe and Mail, Toronto, Canada, June 16, 
1954. 


Canadian Wool Tariff 


The Canadian Minister of Finance has directed the 
Tariff Board to make a study of imports of British wool- 
ens and their effect on the domestic wool industry. The 
directive resulted from complaints that these imports 
have placed the domestic industry in jeopardy. Under 
the preferential tariff with the United Kingdom, the rate 
on imported woolens is 20 per cent plus 12 cents per 
pound, with a total tariff ceiling of 50 cents per pound. 
This compares with a rate on imports from the United 
States of 2714 per cent plus 30 cents. per pound, with a 
ceiling of $1 per pound. The directive pointed out that, 
at the coming session of the GATT, the Canadian Govern- 
ment wishes to give special consideration to the tariff 
on wool, 

Source: Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, D. C., June 21, 1954. 


Canadian Money Market 


The development of a short-term money market in 
Canada progressed further when a day-to-day market for 
call loans was established on June 14 between the char- 
tered banks and dealers in short-term government securi- 
ties in Toronto and Montreal. The first steps in this 
direction were taken last year when the Government 
increased the frequency and variety of its Treasury bills 
and the Bank of Canada entered into purchase and resale 
agreements with dealers in short-term government securi- 
ties (see this News Survey, Vol. VI, p. 267). These steps 
made it possible for dealers to adjust their position at a 
cost lower than the rates of 21-34% per cent, which they 
had formerly paid on borrowings from the chartered 
banks. 

Under the latest move, 13 investment dealers have been 
approved by the Bank of Canada to participate in a 
day-to-day call loan market, in which credit will ordi- 
narily be extended by the chartered banks at a rate 
slightly under the prevailing rate on three-month Treas- 
ury bills, which is currently about 1.62 per cent. This 
arrangement will provide a more flexible and inexpen- 
sive medium than has previously existed for both the 
banks and investment dealers to effect adjustments in 
their cash positions. Unlike previous arrangements be- 
tween the banks and the dealers, loans will be granted 
and called on an impersonal basis without regard to 
traditional customer-bank relationships. While most of 
the first week’s transactions were limited to chartered 
banks and investment dealers, a major objective is to 
attract the participation of corporations, municipalities, 
and others having idle short-term funds. The Bank of 


Canada will continue to serve as a lender of last resort, 


but at the somewhat higher Bank rate, currently 2 per 
cent. 


Source: The Financial Post, Toronto, Canada, June 19, 


1954. 


Latin America 
Economic Developments in Cuba 


Reflecting Cuba’s currently favorable payments bal- 
ance, international reserves of the National Bank contin- 
ued to increase during April, and at the end of the month 
they were $535.2 million, compared with $523.8 million 
on March 31, 1954 and $514 million on April 30, 1953. 
The volume of peso notes in circulation increased from 
$421.7 million in March of this year to $426.5 million in 
April, which was less than the figure for April 1953. Pro- 
visional data indicate that the total volume of deposits 
in commercial banks increased from $730.5 million on 
March 22 to $732.5 million on April 19, and the volume 
of loans and discounts rose from $389.2 million to 
$395 million. (See also this News Survey, Vol. VI, p. 331.) 

In April, at the high point in Cuba’s sugar-milling 
season, the weather was favorable for farm crops, pro- 
duction was increasing in most industries, inventories 
were more manageable, construction was being main- 
tained at a rate better than had been expected, and sales 
of most commodities were substantially above those in 
March 1954 and compared favorably with sales in April 
1953. 

The Finance Minister’s program to increase revenues 
through improved collections, rather than new taxes or 
higher rates, showed progress. Five separate taxes on 
sugar production were consolidated, which resulted in 
simplified and less costly collections, without an increase 
in the effective tax burden. 


Source: Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, D. C., June 21, 1954. 


Coffee Corporation in Costa Rica 

A corporation is to be established in Costa Rica to 
control domestic coffee production and its distribution 
both within and outside the country. The corporation will 
sell coffee for domestic consumption as well as for export; 
sales by private individuals will no longer be permitted. 
The banking system will provide the financial resources 
for the new corporation whose functions will be similar 
to those of the National Production Council. 


Source: Federacién Cafetalera Centro America-México- 
El Caribe (FEDECAME), Boletin No. 124, San 
Salvador, El Salvador, June 17, 1954. 


Bolivia's 1954 Foreign Exchange Budget 

The Bolivian foreign exchange budget for 1954 pro- 
vides $25 million for commercial and industrial imports, 
compared with $17.7 million in 1953. The higher amount 
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has been allocated for these particular imports in order 
to maintain production and trade and to combat internal 
inflation. 


It is reported that an appreciable relaxation of import 
restrictions has led to the strengthening of the free 
market rate of the boliviano, which moved from the 
mid-April high of Bs 1,520 per U.S. dollar to Bs 1,400 at 
the end of that month. 


Source: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N. Y.., 
June 11, 1954. 


Brazilian Budget for 1955 


The budget for 1955 that has been proposed to the 
Brazilian Congress provides for revenues and expendi- 
tures of Cr$51.6 billion each. The approved budget for 
1954 provided for revenues of Cr$34.3 billion and ex- 
penditures of CR$34.0 billion. Thus, the 1955 budget 
estimates an increase of 50.4 per cent for revenues and 
of 51.7 per cent for expenditures. In his message to the 
Congress, the President stated that, with the rapid devel- 
opment of the country, a large burden fell on the federal 
budget. As examples, he gave the economic development 
of the Amazon, the measures taken to meet the problem 
of the drought in the Northeast, the public works projects 
in the Sao Francisco River, and the re-equipment of the 
railroads and ports. He also mentioned the need for 
developing Brazil’s petroleum reserves so as to reduce the 
dependence on imports of petroleum products. 


Source: Jornal do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
May 15, 1954. 


Brazil's Minimum Price for Coffee 


On June 3, the Brazilian Government raised the mini- 
mum export price of coffee to US$0.87 per pound 
effective July 1. This minimum price is to apply to the 
surrender of foreign exchange proceeds arising from 
exports of the new coffee crop. The local financing of the 
crop will be on the basis of 80 per cent of the minimum 
price, as in previous years. The carry-over as of June 30 
is estimated at 2.7 million bags, and the present crop is 
estimated at 13.4 million bags. 


Sources: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N. Y., 
June 4, 18, and 21, 1954; Brazilian Embassy, 
Boletim Radiotelegrafico do Ministério das 
Relacées Exteriores, Washington, D. C., June 10, 
1954. 


Uruguay-Brazil Trade Agreement 


Representatives of the Uruguayan and Brazilian Gov- 
ernments have concluded an agreement whereby Uruguay 
is to supply to Brazil 100,000 metric tons of wheat and 
80,000 tons of flour—equivalent to 111,000 tons of wheat 
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—at a price of US$64 and US$155 per ton, respectively, 
f.a.s. Montevideo. The agreement also provides for the 
sale of 5,000 tons of meat to Brazil at the price of $480 
(f.o.b.) per ton. Thus the value of these exports will 
total $21.2 million. Shipments are to be made only in 
vessels under Uruguayan and Brazilian flags. Uruguay 
has agreed to ship wheat flour at a rate of 13,000-14,000 
tons per month. 


Source: Ministerio de Ganaderia y Agricultura, Boletin 
Informativo, Montevideo, Uruguay, June 17, 


1954. 


Other Countries 


New Zealand Public Accounts and Government Loans 


In a review of the New Zealand public accounts for the 
financial year ended March 31, Mr. Holland, the Prime 
Minister and Minister of Finance, has disclosed an “over- 
all” surplus of £1.6 million. Surpluses of £1.8 million in 
the Consolidated Fund and £1.5 million in the Social 
Security Fund were offset by an excess expenditure of 
£1.7 million in the Public Works Fund. Actual expendi- 
tures under the same headings were £177.5 million, 
£62.1 million, and £33.8 million, respectively. Tax reduc- 
tions totaling between £8 million and £10 million were 
made during the year. 

Mr. Holland also announced the flotation of a £30 mil- 
lion development loan and a loan of £12 million from the 
trading banks for housing development. The first loan is 
in line with government policy to finance works develop- 
ment as much as possible from periodic loans rather than 
from tax revenues. The second loan, which is being 
criticized strongly in some quarters as inflationary in 
character, is defended in government circles on the 
grounds that the banks can lend the money without em- 
barrassment, that they are obtaining a good return for 
their customers, and that housing is, at present, New 
Zealand’s most pressing necessity. 


Source: The Economist, London, England, June 19, 1954. 


International Financial News Survey, written by 
members of the staff of the Fund, is based on mate- 
rial published in newspapers, periodicals, official 
documents, and other publications as cited at the end 
of each note. Explanatory material may be added, 
but no Fund editorial comment or opinion. Therefore 
any views expressed are taken from the sources 
quoted and are not necessarily those of the Fund. 


The News Survey is published weekly, except in 
the Christmas and New Year weeks. It may be ob- 
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CEYLON~Continued 
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Trade agreement with India, 178 
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Bacon agreement with U.K., 68 

Balance of payments, 95, 255 

Butter agreements: U.S.S.R., 3, 246; U.K., 95, 
108 

Butter exports, 3, 95, 246 
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Dollar debt, 143, 344 

Economic situation, 42, 175, 311, 351 
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Finnish repayment of short-term claims, 50 
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Sugar production, 356 
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Banana exports, 380 

Credit extension, 55, 71, 204 

Development measures, 31, 71 

Foreign exchange: Exchange Control Law, 
227; surrender requirements, 48, 380, 388; 
transactions, 39, 155, 251 

Gasoline sales tax, 15, 80 

Gran Colombiana Merchant Fleet, 71 

Highway construction, 15, 80, 253 

Importers, credit facilities for, 204 

Loans: from Export-Import Bank, 227; from 
IBRD, 253; of banking system, 55 

Monetary and credit developments, 55, 204, 
251 

Rice exports, 48, 380, 388 

Tariffs, 63, 227, 236, 331, 380 

Taxes, 15, 72, 80 

Trade and payments agreement with Argentina, 
131 

Wage increase, 55 


EGYPT 

Balance of payments, 168, 328 

Budget, 9, 52 

Company Law, 272 

Cotton developments, 35, 77, 105, 127, 288, 
345, 375 

Credit extension, 345 

Customs duties, 10, 52, 298 

Economic situation, 9, 353 

Foreign exchange: rates, 20, 248, 280, 321, 
362, 393; regulations, 52, 96, 304, 336; ster- 
ling and dollar reserves, 216, 345. See also 
Import entitlement accounts. 

Foreign trade: regulations, 52, 96, 298, 336; 
value, 35, 168, 191, 336, 369 

Import entitlement accounts, 20, 21, 52, 96, 
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Petroleum industry, 112, 256, 400 

Price changes, 345 

Public debt, 177 

Rice exports, 304 

Tariffs, 10, 52, 298 

Tax regulations, 77 

Tobacco production, 385 

Tourism receipts, 328 

Trade agreements: Greece, 8; India, 8; Italy, 
78; Japan, 200; Portugal, 376; Rumania, 
248; Turkey, 8 

Wheat production, 69 


EL SALVADOR 


Foreign exchange reserves, 379 
Pan American highway, 243 
Trade agreement with Costa Rica, 164 


ETHIOPIA 
Coffee regulations, 127 


FAROE ISLANDS 
Trade agreement with U.S.S.R., 335 


FINLAND 

Budget, 103, 399 

Customs duties, 344 

Danish short-term claims, 50 

Economic conditions, 144, 166, 233, 351 

Employment, 126, 144, 167 

Foreign exchange reserves, 151, 352, 360 

Foreign indebtedness, 50, 321 

Foreign trade: FOA agreement, 255; import 
liberalization, 240; import license policy, 
335, 393; situation, 43, 167, 351; with 
Japan, 114; with U.S.S.R., 199 

Forestry, 34, 126, 327 

Gold transfer from U.S.S.R., 392 

Government finances, 167, 399 

IMF, repurchase transaction, 91 

Labor market, Scandinavian agreement, 367 

Liberalization of imports, 240 

Loans; from U.S.S.R., 263; government, 59, 
335 

Note issue, 208 

Payments agreements: accounts, 104, 151; 
with Denmark, 50; with Paraguay, 155; with 
U.S.S.R., 263, 392 

Price control, 76, 240 

Rationing of consumption goods, 240 

Soviet industrial interests, 151, 176 

Stabilization Program, 50, 68, 103 

Supply situation, 43, 166 

Taxation, 50, 103, 167 

Trade agreements: Denmark, 50; Israel, 362; 
Norway, 247; U.S.S.R., 199, 263; U.K., 224 

Woodpulp production, 150, 166, 176, 327 


FRANCE 

Bank of France: advances to Treasury, 2, 26; 
annual report, 67; discount rate, 103, 262 

Budget, 142, 156 

Capital market, 42 

Coal: agreement with Switzerland, 26; indus- 
try, 184, 239, 252; loans of and to Char- 
bonnages de France, 26, 42; stocks, 142, 
239 

Commission des Investissements’ report, 214 

Crop output, 94 

Economic developments, 26, 67, 110, 142, 
262, 334 
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EPU: See GENERAL, Europe, EPU. 
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FRANCE=Continued 


Foreign debts: Japanese liabilities, 211; pay- 
ment to U.K., 174; settlement by Germany, 
127 

Foreign trade: compensatory tax on imports, 
344; developments, 27, 159; EFAC accounts, 
118; exports versus national income, 34; 
import liberalization, 26, 245, 310, 326, 366; 
with Japan, 338; with U.S.S.R., 35 

Gold: output in overseas territories, 140; 
prices, 222, 270; sales, 189 

Industrial output, 373 

Interest rates, 103, 157, 262, 389 

Investment, 214 

Liberalization of imports, 26, 245, 310, 326, 
366 

Loans: of and to Charbonnages de France, 
26, 42; -to Iran, 234; to Spanish industries, 
51 

Money supply, 278 

Nathan Commission report, 310 

Price disparity, 310 

Savings, 208, 278 

Steel industry, 110 

Tariff reductions, 158 

Tax legislation, 334 

Trade agreements: China, 379; Japan, 338 

Trade and payments agreement with U.S.S.R., 


35 
Wages, 262 
Wheat: output, 94; price, 27 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


Transit agreement, 24 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


Discount rates, 132, 268 
Gold production, 140 
IBRD loan, 381 


GERMANY, EASTERN 


Exchange rate revaluation, 160 

Export bonus, 399 

Payments agreement with Lebanon, 225 

Price movements, 161 

Trade agreements: Lebanon, 225; Norway, 247 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


Aid to Greece, 191 

Balance of payments, 256 

Blocked mark balances, 225, 256, 336, 361, 
368 

Capital yields, transfer, 105, 256 

Coal industry, 59, 160, 184 

Coffee imports, 77 

Convertibility, 247, 304, 367, 368, 385 

Customs duties, 34 

Documentary credits, 385 

Economic developments, 59, 247, 361 

Enterprises abroad, 374 

EPU: See GENERAL, Europe, EPU. 

Exports: See Foreign trade. 

Foreign debts, 127, 248, 256, 399 

Foreign exchange: allocations for imports 
from Lebanon, 345; blocked mark balances, 
225, 256, 336, 361, 368; convertibility, 247, 
304, 367, 368, 385; N.Y. trade in deutsche 
marks, 320; rates, 247; regulations, 105, 
224, 256 

Foreign trade: documentary (acceptance) 
credits, 385; export incentives, 382; export 
pattern, 303; export ratios, 34, 399; import 
liberalization, 25, 59, 245, 304, 352; import 
rights, 17; triangular trade, 306; with Can- 
ada, 168; with dollar area, 9%, 304; with 
Egypt, 52; with Israel, 264, 337 
Gold and silver prices, 135 
Imports: See Foreign trade. 
Industrial production, 374, 399 
Interest rates, 28, 157, 368, 384, 389 
Investment program, 51 
Investments, foreign, 78, 140, 234, 353, 374 
Labor market, 76 


INDEX 


Liberalization of imports, 25, 59, 245, 304, 
352 

Loans: from Switzerland, 95, 110, 140; to 
Greece, 191; to Iran, 234; to Yugoslavia, 399 

Monetary developments, 28, 247 

Payments agreement countries, position with, 
78, 104 

Payments agreement with Egypt, 52 

Shipbuilding industry, 374 

Sperrmarks: See Blocked mark balances. 

Steel industry, 34, 110, 140 

Tariffs, 34 

Tourist allowances, 224 

Trade agreements: Brazil, 139; Denmark, 215 

Zinc negotiations with Norway, 392 


GOLD COAST 
Bank of the Gold Coast, 16 


GREECE 

Aid from Germany, 191 

Banknotes, new issue, 298, 361 

Budget, 118 

Customs duties, 104 

Economic developments, 104, 119, 216, 255, 
297 

EPU: See GENERAL, Europe, EPU. 

Fiscal policy, 119 

Foreign exchange: drachma rate, 298, 361; 
earnings, 104,151,216; measures, 127, 176; 
sovereign rate, 104, 216, 256, 297 

Foreign investments, 176 

Foreign trade: import liberalization, 26, 104, 
245; position, 151,255; regulations, 12, 104, 
127; with Iraq, 145 

Interest rates, 167 

Loans, government, 298 

Prices, 104, 216, 297 

Tariffs, 104 

Trade and payments agreement with Egypt, 8 


GUATEMALA 
Bank of Foreign Commerce, 299 
Bond issues, government, 203 


HAITI 
Exchange rate, 319 
IMF and IBRD membership, 91 


HONDURAS 
Coffee export duty, 380 
Internal debt consolidation, 348 


HONG KONG 
Foreign trade, 137, 153 
Gold transit trade, 179 


ICELAND 
Compensation for inflation losses, 51 
Economic development, 91, 321 
Electrification plan, 321 
EPU: See GENERAL, Europe, EPU. 
Icelandic Post and Telegraph Administration, 

92 

Liberalization of imports, 26, 245 
Loan from IBRD, 91 
Nordic common market, 391 
Tankers, purchase of, 327 
Trade agreement with U.S.S.R., 59 


INDIA 

Balance of payments, 69, 162, 249 

Budget, 36, 257, 281 

Census, 209 

Coal exports, 36, 258 

Cotton textile industry, 21, 46, 152, 242 

Currency and finance, 28, 36, 128, 281, 401 

Economic aid: Colombo Plan, 145, 192, 219, 
337; from Norway, 192, 354; from U.S., 4, 
192, 209 

Economic developments, 36, 106, 192, 281, 
354 

Employment program, 53, 136, 201 
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Five Year Plan, 53, 128, 136, 192, 329 

Food: imports, 29, 242; production, 394 

Foreign debt agreement with Burma, 305, 329 

Foreign trade: import policy, 4, 5, 46, 112, 
152, 217, 329, 370; value, 242, 354; with 
Nepal, 113; with U.S.S.R., 202; with U.S., 78 

Handloom industry, 401 

Industrial Development Corporation, 378 

Industrial production, 12, 265, 346 

IMF, repurchase transaction, 309 

Investment, 128, 210 

Jute industry, 60, 70, 169, 217, 354 

Loans: flotations, 21, 329; from U.S., 4, 192, 
209 

National income, 289 

Payments agreements: Egypt, 8; U.S.S.R.,201 

Petroleum industry, 97 

Price index, 36, 106, 265 

Profit remittances, 210 

Remittance payments from Ceylon, 5 

Rice: agreement with Burma, 305; trade, 29, 
121 

Savings program, small, 386 

Shroff Committee on finance for the private 
sector, 128 

Steel plant project, 78 

Sterling area membership, 53, 299 

Sugar imports, 5, 46, 113 

Tariffs, 113, 152, 257, 377 

Tax payments, 162, 257 

Tea industry, 22, 78, 136, 186, 210, 249 

Textile industry, 21, 46, 152, 242, 401 

Trade agreements: Czechoslovakia, 178; 
Egypt, 8; U.S.S.R., 201 


INDO-CHINA 
Cost of war, 313 
Exchange rate, 22 
Reparations from Japan, 130, 210 


INDONESIA 

Air transport, 330 

Balance of payments, 193 

Bank Indonesia, 129 

Budget, 193 

Foreign exchange: rates, 14, 194; regulations, 
79, 203, 289, 314 

Foreign trade: éxport promotion plan, 169, 
203; imports, advance deposits, 170; terms 
of trade, 114; triangular trade, 306; value, 
107, 194 

IMF and IBRD membership, 325 

Java Bank report, 129 

Loan, government, 355 

Monetary and banking policy, 129 

Profit transfers, 79, 289, 314 

Reparations from Japan, 210 

Rubber exports, 107, 226, 347 

Sugar exports, 61, 347 

Tariffs, 23, 226, 347 

Tax measures, 79, 289 

Terms of trade, 114 

Trade agreements: China, 265; Norway, 338; 
Yugoslavia, 38 


IRAN 

Budget estimates, 377 

Clearing agreement with Israeli banks, 8 

Foreign exchange: law, 21, 45; regulations, 
369 

Foreign investment, 209, 234 

Foreign trade: regulations, 21, 45, 209, 30; 
transit treaty with Turkey, 217 

Loans received: France, 234; Germany, :234; 
Japan, 226; U.S., 313, 362 

Rice: exports, 249; sales to Japan, 329 

Trade agreements: Israel, 8; U.S.S.R., ‘12 


IRAQ 
Agricultural Bank, 136, 217 
Budget, 354 
Development Board activities, 53, 69, 176 
Foreign exchange regulations, 60 
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IRAQ=Continued 

Foreign trade: with Greece, 145; with U.K., 
176 

Industrial Bank, 60, 136 

Industrial developments, 53, 69, 106, 233 

Iraqi State Railways, 53, 97, 354 

Land distribution, 394 

Loan to Jordan, 112, 136 

Monetary policy, report of Danish mission, 
112, 161 

Oil industry, 4, 53, 97, 106, 145, 177, 217, 
248, 280, 369 

Sulphur output, 233 

Tourism receipts, 328 

Trade agreement with Jordan, 136 


IRELAND 
Government securities, 360 
Interest rates, 159 
Liberalization of imports, 26, 245 


ISRAEL 

Bond issue, 241, 312 

Budget, 280 

Citrus exports, 369 

Clearing agreement with Bank Melli Iran, 8 

Development budget, 191, 257, 280 

Economic developments, 322, 376 

Electricity, nationalization of, 288 

Foreign exchange rates, 44, 161, 272, 292 

Foreign indebtedness, 161, 298, 337 

Foreign trade: industrial exports, 312; regula- 
tions, 44, 161, 272; value, 169, 322, 393, 
400; with Germany, 264, 337 

Industrial development, 376 

Investments, 273, 288, 346 

Land survey, 177 

Loan, government, 312 

National income, 322, 386 

Tariffs, 4, 273 

Trade agreements: Finland, 362; Iran, 8; 
Italy, 362; Netherlands, 8, 362; Norway, 8 

Unemployment, 4 


ITALY 

Banking organization, 304 

Economic and trade conference with Arab 
countries, 144 

Economic developments, 287, 327, 344 

EPU: See GENERAL, Europe, EPU. 

Exports: See Foreign trade. 

Financial policy, international, 20 

Five-year plan, 12 

Foreign exchange, tourists’ allowance, 280 

Foreign trade: developments, 151; exports 
versus national income, 34; import liberali- 
zation, 26, 245; policy, 126, 311 

Gold coins production, 110, 190 

Industrial production, 95, 287, 344 

Interest rates, 157 

Liberalization of imports, 26, 245 

Loans received: IBRD, 125; Swiss banks, 297 

Natural resources, exploitation, 12, 247 

Payments agreement with Egypt, 78, 345 

Southern Italy, development of 68, 125 

Trade agreements: Egypt, 78; Israel, 362; 
U.S.S.R, 167 

U.S. offshore procurement orders, 28 


JAPAN 
Aid: from FOA, 337; to Iran, 226; to Pakistan, 
129 


Automobile imports, 6 

Balance of payments, 70, 186, 218, 265, 282 

Bank of Japan: control measures, 137, 258, 
282, 305; interest rates, 137, 258 

Budget, 153, 234, 243, 265, 282 

Canned goods exports, 5 

Coal imports, 38 

Compensation payment to Thailand, 98 

Copper imports, 234 

Cotton trade, 145, 355, 394 

Credit control, 137, 258 


INDEX 


Development Bank, 193, 362 

Economic outlook, 13, 218, 337, 362 

Export-Import Bank, 98, 226 

Exports: price index, 23; promotion plans, 5, 
70, 179, 313; value, 30, 273 

Fertilizer exports and supplies, 145 

Fibers, synthetic, production, 6, 46 

Fiscal and credit policy, 137, 258, 282 

Fishing enterprise, 153 

Food imports, 38, 337 

Foreign exchange: budget, 128, 323; regula- 
tions, 70, 305; “retention quota” system, 121; 
sterling shortage, 5, 61, 79, 98, 242, 379; 
transactions, 265, 305, 387 

Foreign trade: deficit,70, 138, 186, 218, 250, 
265, 347; promotion plans, 5, 98, 121, 128, 
179, 289, 305; triangular trade, 306; with 
Australia, 32; with Mainland China, 37, 121, 
138, 193; with France, 338; with Hong Kong, 
137; with Philippines, 61; with Thailand, 
347; with U.S.S.R.,37,38. See also Exports; 
Imports. 

GATT, participation in, 153, 179, 218, 226, 
273 


Gold sales, 30, 114 

Imports: “automatic approval,’’ 283; entitle- 
ment system, 70; financing, 305; price index, 
23; regulations, 5, 121,289; special, 70; 
sterling, 5, 129 

Interest rates, 137, 193, 258, 389 

IMF, purchases and repurchases, 91, 165, 
189, 205 

Investment, 37, 129, 265, 329, 401 

Iron ore imports, 234 

Loans: from Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton, 145; from IBRD, 133; tax relief bonds, 
106; to Iran, 226 

Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan, 23 

Monetary policy, 258 

National income, 337 

Oil import scheme, 289 

Payments agreements: Argentina, 308; Egypt, 
200; Syria, 8 

Production and trade, 138, 179 

Reparation payments, 130, 210 

**Retention quota’’ system, 121 

Rice production and trade, 169, 202, 329 

Savings, 337 

Shipping, 54, 163 

Silk exports, 114, 193, 387 

Sino-Japanese cooperative project, 37 

Special procurement orders, 79 

Steel exports, 37 

Sterling usance bill system, 5. See also For- 
eign exchange. 

Tariff Law, 370 

Tax relief bonds, 106 

Technical assistance contracts, 329 

Textile industry, 145, 355, 394 

Timber imports, 146 

Trade agreements: Argentina, 308; Burma, 
202; Canada, 338; China, 193; Egypt, 200; 
France, 338; Iran, 329; Syria, 8; Taiwan, 
37, 338; U.K., 242 

Whale oil output, 355 


JORDAN 

Aerial survey, 96 

Aid from Iraq, 136 

Budget, 322 

Exchange rate, 117 

Five-year development plan, 112, 135, 177, 
248 

Imports, 248, 322, 353 

Loans: from Iraq, 136; from U.K., 177, 248; 
negotiations, 112, 137; to farmers, 136 

Tourism receipts, 328 

Trade agreements: Iraq, 136; Yugoslavia, 264 


KOREA, REPUBLIC OF 
FOA procurement program, 337 
Trade plan with Philippines, 337 


KUWAIT 


Foreign trade with U.K., 176 
Petroleum industry, 4, 145, 280, 369 


LEBANON 


Agriculture, 45, 105 

Bank of Syria and Lebanon, annual report, 45 

Budget, 53, 178, 281, 376 

Commercial policy, 299 

Development program, 136, 178, 264 

Economic agreement with Syria, 78, 305 

Economic conditions, 45, 105, 177 

Financial market, 393 

Foreign exchange market, 21, 96, 233, 280, 
305, 322, 362, 393 

Foreign trade: import policy, 106, 169, 233, 
299; value, 96, 186, 288; with U.K., 177 

Gold trade, 78, 386 

Hydroelectric projects, 264 

Imports: See Foreign trade. 

Industrial activity, 45, 105 

Investment, foreign, 192 

Monetary developments, 45, 128, 273 

Silver trade, 169 

Tariffs, 299 

Tourism receipts, 328 

Trade and payments agreements: Eastern Ger 
many, 225; U.S.S.R., 376 


LUXEMBOURG 


See Belgium 


MACAO 


Foreign trade, 37, 162 


MALAYA 


Iron ore industry, 234 


ME XICO 


Agricultural credit, 116 

Bank of Mexico, annual report, 275 
Cotton crop, 131 

Economic developments, 250, 341 
Foreign exchange, 325, 341 

IMF, stand-by agreement, 325 
Tariffs, 203, 259, 395 


NEPAL 
Trade with India, 113 


NETHERLANDS 

Agricultural exports, 350 

Bacon contract with U.K., 262 

Balance of payments, 174, 223 

Bank liquidity, 160, 278 

Benelux measures, 41, 208, 254, 383 

Budget, 111 

Capital movements, 296 

Coal industry, 184 

Economic developments, 58, 111, 223, 350 

EPU: See GENERAL, Europe, EPU. 

Exports: See Foreign trade. 

Fishing fleet, 334 

Foreign debt, 232 

Foreign exchange: convertibility, 360; rate, 
94; regulations, 94, 134, 296, 383; reserves, 
175, 223, 296 

Foreign trade: agricultural exports, 350; 
Benelux measures, 41, 208; exports versus 
national income, 34; import liberalization, 
26, 94, 134, 245, 383; import restrictions, 
134 

Grain trade, 42, 135 

Imports: See Foreign trade. 

Interest rates, 157, 160, 185, 279, 389 

IBRD: loans, prepayment of, 25; subscrip- 
tion, use of, 126 

Liberalization of imports, 26, 94, 134, 245, 
383 

Loans: government, 232, 279; prepayment of 
IBRD loans, 25; repayment by Belgium, 383; 
repayment to Belgium, 76, 232, 383; repay- 
ment to U.K., 232 
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NETHERLANDS=Continued Trade agreements: Argentina, 351; Finland, POLAND 
Money market, 159, 223, 232, 279 247; Eastern Germany, 247; Indonesia, 338; Trade and payments agreements: Denmark, 8; 
"Retention quotas’’ system, 94, 134 Israel, 8; Poland, 7; U.S.S.R., 264 Norway, 7; Switzerland, 18 
Steel industry, 67 Wages, 11 
Trade agreements: Argentina, 344; Israel, 8, Whaling season, 311 PORTUGAL 
362 Zinc dumping, 392 Budget, 240 
» 45 Travelers’ allowances, 383 EPU: See GENERAL, Europe, EPU. 
Wage increase, 118 NYASALAND ; Fishing industry, 59 
See Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of Liberalization of _— 26, 245 
National income, 21 
eats. 63 PAKISTAN Trade and payments agreements with Egypt, 
Bank of New Zealand, 196 Aopen, 129, 377 il 376 
Budget, 124 ance of payments, 
280, Dairy produce: agreements with U.K., 18; | Development plan, 46, 377 QATAR s 
trade with U.S., 24 Foreign exchange policy, 217 Petroleum industry, 145, 280, 369 
233, Foreign exchange: allocations, 132, 148; Hydroelectric project, 377 
regulation, 40; reserves, 40 Jute production, 70 RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, FEDERATION 
Gold sales, 140 Loans received: Commonwealth Development Economic development, 268 
Import restrictions, 40, 340, 372 Finance Corporation, 292; IBRD, 381; Japan, 
Loans: from Export-Import Bank, 260; govern- 129 RHODESIA, SOUTHERN 
ment, 16, 204, 404 Remittance payments from Ceylon, 5 Credit policy, 108 
Meat export prices, 140 Tea production, 53, 72 Gold industry, 188, 364 
Price changes, 220 Import controls, 40 
Public accounts, 404 PAN AMA Mineral output, 364 s 
Pulp and paper scheme, 124, 196, 204, 260 Loan from IBRD, 109 Tobacco industry, agreement with U.K., 276 
Reserve Bank of New Zealand: annual report, 
er 132; discount rate, 332 PARAGUAY ; RUMANIA 
Reserve requirements, 24 Agricultural credit, 72 Exchange rate, 263 ; 
Savings bond interest rates, 140 Castor oil, export subsidy, 15 Trade and payments agreements with Egypt, 
Wages, 220 Central Bank, exchange budget, 276 248 
Corn, export valuation and subsidy, 7 
Exchange rate, 205 RYUKYU ISLANDS 
‘i ae 396 Financial agreement with Argentina, 228 Rice agreement with Burma, 305 
Cosen ‘crop, 380 Foreign exchange: budget of Central Bank, 
Credit restrictions, 100, 323 276; regulations, 7, 15, 147 SAMOA, WESTERN 
eee aieanenes 396 ees ee with 1 155 Exchange rate, 244 
. aries of public servants, 
a erm, ee State Merchant Fleet, 23 SAUDI ARABIA 
P Trade with Argentina, 236, 252, 284 a 200 " 
NORWAY PERU apital supplies, 112 
Aid to India, 192, 354 Central Reserve Bank, annual report, 48 Foreign trade with U.K. and U.S., 177 
Aluminum plant, 335 Economic and financial conditions, 48, 261, Petroleum industry, 4, 112, 145, 177, 200, 
Balance of payments, 19, 50, 111, 143, 150, 277 TT iis as 
239, 271, 344 Foreign exchange rates, 261 oe Die d eens 
Bank liquidity, 398 Import tax, 7 eee 185, 201 
Budget, 246, 304 IMF, stand-by agreement, 261 ourism receipts, 328 
Capital market, 143, 398 Iron ore industry, 31, 275 SPAIN 
Cement production, 247 Loans received: Chase National Bank, 261; Aid from U.S.. 11 7 
Credit policy, 58, 240, 271, 398 Export-Import Bank, 31; IBRD, 320; U.S. 9X from Utes 118, 28 
Defense aid from U.S., 374 Stabilization Fund, 261 ae 384 ie 
Economic situation, 19, 27, 58, 143, 271 Petroleum industry, 116 oar a a k L: 
Employment, 20, 143 Stabilization policy, 277 cans: from French banks, 51; government, 
EPU: See GENERAL, Europe, EPU. 68, 224 
Foreign exchange: convertibility, 271; ex- PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC SUDAN 
change arbitrage, 223; reserves, 19, 58 Abaca output, 122 Bal f 18 
Foreign debt, 255, 297 Aluminum mill project, 23 Fi Ye = * op sie - 1 
Foreign trade: barter arrangements, 351; im- Bond issue in U.S., 265 Reesi al wo an, 152 
port liberalization, 26, 245 Coconut Administration, 330 creiga trade, 185, 400 
Four-Year Plan, 27 Commercial banks’ reserve requirements, 170, 
) Herring fisheries, 279 211 " oo nan 
Industrial production, 19, 143 Copra and coconut oil exports, 47, 250 — a eee i72 
Interest: Rate of Interest Limitation Act, 232, Credit control, 170, 211, 274 Import controls, 212 
398; rates, 20, 271 Debt negotiations with Japan, 210 SWEDEN 
IBRD: loan, 319; subscription, use of, 126 Economic developments, 61 Antidumping duties, 50 
‘ate, International Sugar Agreement, 351 Five-year plan, 290, 323 Balance of payments, 160, 240 
ves, Iron ore shipping facilities, 11 Flour control office, 71 Budget, 224, 279 
Labor: agreements, 392; market in Scan- Foreign exchange: control, 1, 38, 71, 170, Cellulose industry, 373 
50; dinavia, 367 243; reserves, 61, 79; tax, 6, 283, 314, 387 Credit expansion, 33 
sus Liberalization of imports, 26, 245 Foreign trade, 61 Economic developments, 11,33, 160, 367, 384 
ion, Loans: from IBRD, 319; from Sweden, 95; Gold mining industry, 274, 299 Employment, 230, 367 
ns, government, 240, 335, 398 Hydroelectric power project, 153 EPU: See GENERAL, Europe, EPU. 
Merchant marine, 224 Import controls, 1, 14, 38, 170, 243 Foreign exchange position, 150 
Money and credit, 271 Industries: aluminum mill project, 23; dollar Foreign trade: dollar import program, 11; im- 
Nordic common market, 391 quotas, 71; new, 39 port liberalization, 26, 245 
: Payments agreements: Czechoslovakia, 191, Interest rate, 274 Interest rates, 33, 175, 279, 389 
tip 212; Poland, 7 Loan from Export-Import Bank, 347 Labor market, Scandinavian agreement, 367 
Payments problems with Germany, 391 National Economic Policy Board, 258 Liberalization of imports, 26, 245 
245, Price law, 199 Price control law, 226 Loans: from Switzerland, 311; government, 
Public debt, 255 Rice production and trade, 71, 211, 243 279, 367; to Norway, 95, 335 
: of Ships: imports and exports, 19, 50, 112, 239; Sugar crop, 163 Monetary policy, 33 
383; sales to U.S.S.R., 367 Tax measures, 6, 283, 314, 387 National accounts, 11 
pay State banks, financing of, 240, 398 Tobacco industry, 99, 203 Nordic common market, 391 


Taxes, 247 Trade plan with South Korea, 337 Payments problems with Germany, 391 
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SWEDEN=Continued 
Public debt, 367 
Steel exports to Germany, 34 
Timber exports, 215, 240 
Trade agreement with U.S.S.R., 185 
Trade Unions report, 230 
Woodpulp industry, 373 


SWITZERLAND 

Capital exports, 143, 167 

EPU: See GENERAL, Europe, EPU. 

Foreign debt settlements, 3, 127 

Foreign trade: exports versus national in- 
come, 34; guarantees against export risks, 
383; import liberalization, 26, 245 

Gold tax, 360 

Interest rates, 157, 389 

IBRD bond issues in Switzerland, 157, 294 

Investment funds, 142, 167 

Liberalization of imports, 26, 245 

Loans extended: Australia, 188; Belgian 


INDEX 


THAILAND 

Agricultural development, 322, 346, 394 

Aid from U.S., 322 

Compensation payment from J apan, 98 

Cost of living, 22 

Economic policy, 202, 337 

Foreign exchange: rates, 152, 179, 217, 313; 
regulations, 46, 137, 178, 217, 249, 313, 370 

Foreign trade: restrictions, 29, 46, 113, 137, 
178, 217, 265, 313; with Japan, 347 

Hydroelectric project, 355 

Investments, foreign, 313 

Irrigation project, 378 

Land taxes, 29 

Loans, government, 106, 355 

Petroleum surveys, 378 

Private trade, 202 

Rice: exports, 121, 152, 273; loans, 355; 
policy, 13, 273, 378, 394 

Tariff rates, 113 

Tobacco production, 70 


Congo, 188; Belgium, 34; Charbonnages de TURKEY 


France, 26; Germany, 95, 110, 140; Italian 
industry, 297; Sweden, 311; Union of South 
Africa, 308 

National Bank law, 18 

Trade and payments agreement with Poland, 
18 


SYRIA 
Bank of Syria and Lebanon, annual report, 45 
Commercial agreements: Japan, 8; Yugoslavia, 


Cotton exports and production, 45, 69, 105, 
217 

Development scheme, 241 

Economic agreement with Lebanon, 78, 305 

Economic developments, 45, 201 

Electricity, nationalization of, 400 

Foreign exchange: rates, 201, 233; regula- 
tions, 69, 201; reserves, 45, 233 

Foreign trade: controls, 191, 353; value, 312; 
with U.K., 177 

Gold trade, 264 

Inter-Arab Commerce and Transit Agreements, 
ratification of, 393 

Monetary conditions, 201, 233 

National income, 209, 264 

Tariffs, 96, 186 

Tourism receipts, 328 


TAIWAN 

Aid from U.S., 322 

Bond issue, 128 

Budget, 226 

Copper exports to Japan, 234 

Cotton and yarn industry, 29 

Customs revenue, 37 

Economic Stabilization Board, 22, 70, 378 

Electric power development, 37, 114 

Fishing industry, 179 

Foreign exchange and trade control, 70, 128, 
186 

Foreign trade: import quota system, 128, 186; 
value 242 

Government surplus, 13 

Investments, foreign, 13, 37 

Iron and steel plant, 370 

Production indices, 305 

Rice crop, 249 

Shipbuilding and purchase plan, 378 

Sugar industry, 61, 128, 282 

Tax collections, 79 

Textile fiber mill, 37 

Trade agreements: France, 379; Japan, 37, 
338 

Wheat transactions with U.S., 322 


TANGIER 
Sterling rates, 16, 132, 172, 268, 308, 340 


Budget, 225 

EPU: See GENERAL, Europe, EPU. 

Imports: liberalization, 26, 245; price con- 
trols, 353 

IMF transactions, 49 

Investments, foreign, 241, 281 

Loans from IBRD, 93, 269 

Trade and payments agreements with Egypt, 8 

Transit treaty with Iran, 217 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Budget, 63, 324 

Economic developments, 64, 292, 324 

Gold: industry profits, 156; industry taxes, 
64; labor force, 228; output, 108, 148, 212, 
220, 260, 316, 340; sales, 108, 148, 149, 
189, 316 

Import restrictions, 148, 156 

Loans received: Commonwealth Development 
Finance Corporation, 292; IBRD, 73; Switzer- 
land, 308 

Reserve Bank operations, 24 

Tax measures, 63, 324 

Uranium development, 252 


U.S.S.R. 


Butter agreement with Denmark, 246 

Foreign trade: value, 248; with Finland, 199; 
with France, 35; with India, 202; with Italy, 
167; with Japan, 37, 38; with Sweden, 185; 
with U.K., 264; within the Soviet bloc, 271 

Gold: production, 256; sales, 189, 208, 264, 
270, 309; transfer to Finland, 392 

Industrial interests in Finland, 151, 176 

Loans: state, 3; to Finland, 263 

Metal sales to U.K., 103, 264 

Payments agreements: Egypt, 151; Finland, 
263, 392; France, 35; India, 201; Lebanon, 376 

Ships, purchase of, 367 

Timber negotiations with Japan, 146 

Trade agreements: Argentina, 44; China, 241; 
Denmark, 3, 76, 246; Faroe Islands, 335; 
Finland, 199, 263; France, 35; Iceland, 59; 
India, 201; Iran, 12; Italy, 167; Lebanon, 
376; Norway, 264; Sweden, 185 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Aid, defense, from U.S., 190 

Aluminum, private trading, 2 

Bacon contracts: Denmark, 68; Netherlands, 
262 

Balance of payments, 134, 141, 310, 325, 333 

Budget position, 10, 125, 333 

Butter agreement with Denmark, 95, 108 

Capital market, 158, 193, 246, 313, 359; “‘take- 
over bids, ’’ 199 

Commodity markets, decontrol, 2, 126, 159, 
166, 174, 198, 199, 239, 270, 278, 286, 309, 
334, 343, 366 

Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ Confer- 
ence, 125, 221 


Convertibility: See Foreign exchange. 

Cotton futures market, 334 

Credit facilities, overseas, 42 

Credits, postwar, 254 

Dairy products: agreement with New Zealand, 
18; private trading, 159, 239, 270, 334, 343 

Debt settlements: Brazil, 123; Burma, 162; 
France, 174; Germany, 127; Netherlands, 232 

Defense aid from U.S., 190 

Economic survey, 310, 326 

EPU: See GENERAL, Europe, EPU. 

Exports: credit finance, 334, 350; ‘‘growth’’ 
exports, 343; incentives, 382; ratio to na- 
tional income, 34; to Sweden, 50; trends, 
184, 303 

Foreign exchange: arbitrage, 2, 125, 149; 
brokerage charges, 11; controls, 2, 42,149, 
233, 309, 320, 366, 382; convertibility, 65, 
221, 229, 293, 382; policy, 350. See also 
Gold and dollar reserves; GENERAL, Ster- 
ling. 

Foreign trade: position, 26, 50, 57, 66, 141, 
142, 174, 184, 198, 231, 286, 334, 367, 398; 
terms of trade, 343, 373; with Denmark, 166, 
190; with Middle East, 176, 233, 385; with 
U.S.S.R., 189, 208, 264. See also Exports; 
Import liberalization. 

Gold and dollar reserves, 6, 10, 49, 117, 165, 
189, 214, 246, 277, 321, 350, 390 

Gold market operations and prices, 296, 309, 
334, 359, 397 

Grain markets, 2, 135, 390 

Import liberalization, 26, 149, 166, 185, 245 

Industrial production, 76, 190, 207, 239, 278, 
343 

Interest rates, 102, 157, 262, 359, 389 

Jute trading, 270 

Liberalization: See Import liberalization. 

Loans: agreement with Canada, 62; Ceylon 
borrowing, 193, 313; government operations, 
134; to Colonial Development Corporation, 
252; to Jordan, 135, 177, 248 

Magnesium trade, 126 

Meat: decontrol, 270, 343; pork contract with 
Denmark, 190; price agreement with New 
Zealand, 140 

National income, 94, 326 

Oilseeds trade, 286 

Payments agreement with Argentina, 292 

Pork contract with Denmark, 190 

Property, investments in, 199 

Rationing, abolition of, 159,239, 270, 334, 343 

Rent controls, 159 

Shipping agreement with Canada, 227 

Silver trade, 103, 198, 264 

Steel prices, 198 

Sterling: See Foreign Exchange; GENERAL, 
Sterling. 

Sugar imports, 61 

Sulphur trade, 199 

Tariffs on horticultural products, 149 

Timber control, 166 

Tobacco agreement, 276 

Tourist allowances, 148 

Trade agreements: Argentina, 292; Finland, 
224; Japan, 242 

Trade mission to Middle East, 176, 385 

Tungsten trading, 278 

Woodpulp from Scandinavia, 135 


UNITED STATES 


Agriculture: exports, 107, 146; outlook 180; 
prices, 24, 154; production and control, 16, 
54, 62, 99, 180; productivity, 139 

Aid to foreign countries: MSA bill, 73; off- 
shore procurement orders, 28; to Bolivia, 15, 
139; to Denmark, 19; to Finland, 255; to 
France (Indo-China), 313; to India, 4; to 
Iran, 313, 362; to Japan, 337; to Korea, 337; 
to Norway, 374; to Spain, 118, 287; to 
Taiwan, 322; to Thailand, 322; to U.K., 190. 
See also Export-Import Bank loans; Loans. 
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UNITED STATES=Continued 

Balance of payments, 6, 23, 146, 274, 402 

Bank rates: See Interest rates. 

Bank reserve requirements, 6, 115, 402 

Budget, 14, 99, 171, 235 

Butter: import quota, 3; surplus, 363 

Capital investment: government, 259; private, 
163, 203, 307, 387 

Commodity Credit Corporation, 147 

Construction, 99, 194 

Consumer spending, 307, 338, 362 

Convertibility statements, 229, 293, 302 

Corn output, 99 

Corporate investment, 115, 163 

Cotton: exports, 379; production and control, 
54, 99; trade with Japan, 145 

Credit: arrangements with Peru, 261; bank, 7, 
39, 114, 245, 258; consumer, 54, 131, 194, 
290 

Customs simplification, 47, 72, 73, 402 

Cutlery tariffs, 355 

Dairy produce: import restrictions, 14, 135; 
price support program, 24 

Debt, federal, 131, 147 

Debt of Latin American countries to U.S.,.348 

Debt settlements: Costa Rica, 164; Ger- 
many, 127 

Defense aid: See Aid to foreign countries. 

Douglas report on sterling-dollar problems, 65 

Economic aid: See Aid to foreign countries. 

Economic conditions, 30, 122, 130, 194, 283, 
290, 338, 347 

Economic cooperation: with Canada (joint 
committee), 171, 293; with Latin America 
(Milton Eisenhower report), 173 

Economic outlook, 187 

Economic policy, foreign: See Foreign eco- 
nomic policy. 

Economic Report of the President, 237 

Eisenhower, Milton, report on Latin America, 
173 

Employment, 219, 266, 290, 314, 356, 388 

Exchange convertibility statements, 229, 293, 
302 

Exchange Stabilization Fund, 261 

Export-Import Bank loans: policy, 24; Afghan- 
istan, 346; Brazil, 48, 380; Ecuador, 227; 
Japan, 145; New Zealand, 260; Peru, 31; 
Philippines, 347; Venezuelan repayment, 235 

Exports: See Foreign trade. 

Federal debt, 131, 147 

Federal Reserve policy, 115, 130 

Foreign economic policy, 47, 72,73, 170, 180, 
229, 238, 291, 293, 301, 355, 365, 402 

Foreign exchange, N.Y. market transactions, 
320 

Foreign Operations Administration: See Aid 
to foreign countries, 

Foreign trade: controls, 109; value, 274, 363; 
with Denmark, 215; with Hong Kong, 153; 
with India, 78 with Latin America, 6, 39, 
146, 331. ‘See also Foreign economic policy; 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

Glassware tariffs, 170, 180 

Gold: industrial use, 356; policy, 306 

Gross national product, 171, 338, 362 

Imports: See Foreign trade. 

Income, personal, 154, 218 

Industrial production, 130, 154, 194, 218, 227, 
290, 338, 370, 394 

Interest rates, 114, 122, 130, 147, 245, 330, 
347, 389 

International trade and investment, 349 

Inventories, 122, 138, 194, 267, 283, 338, 
347, 379 

Investment: domestic, 163, 203, 259, 307, 
387; foreign, 47, 66, 138, 265, 301, 329, 347 

Loans extended: ECSC, 333, 373; India, 192, 
209; Israel, 337; Peru, 261 

Manufacturers’ sales, inventories, and orders, 
347, 379 

Metals and minerals, stockpile purchases, 
323, 371 


INDEX 


Monetary policy, 115, 130 

Money market developments, 39, 258 

Nickel controls, 131 

Offshore procurement orders, 28 

Personal income, 154, 218 

Petroleum imports, 395 

Plant and equipment expenditures, 163, 203, 
307, 387 

Price support, 24, 62, 154 

Profits, 339 

Randall Commission, 73, 181, 229, 238, 291, 
301 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 73, 170, 
301, 365 

Rubber: stockpile, 203; synthetic, 71 

Ship contracts, 395 

Silver, repayment by India and U.K., 103 

Stockpile purchases, 323, 371 

Strategic trade controls, 109 

Tariffs, 47, 72, 73, 170, 180, 291, 301, 349, 
355, 365, 402 

Technical aid: See Aid to foreign countries. 

Tin: contract with Bolivia, 15, 116; Inter- 
national Agreement, 285 

Treasury financing, 7, 114, 122, 147 

U.S.-Canadian Committee on Trade and Eco- 
nomic Affairs, 171, 293 

Wheat: International Agreement, 17, 141, 387; 
loan to India, 192, 209; marketing quotas, 
62; prices, 390; production and control, 14, 
62, 99, 180; sale to Spain, 287; sale to 
Taiwan, 322; stocks, 99, 387 

Wool import duties, 291 


URUGUAY 


Canned meats, 16, 72, 300 

Drought relief measures, 40 

Foreign exchange controls, 16, 300, 324 
Foreign trade, 16, 72, 300, 324 

Linseed exports, 324 

Note issue, 308 

Public debt, 132, 332 

Trade agreement with Brazil, 404 

Wheat purchases, 308 

Wool: exports, 16, 72, 164, 356; production, 356 


VENEZUELA 


Farm program, 348 

Gran Colombiana Merchant Fleet, withdrawal 
from, 71 

Iron ore industry, 154, 195, 219 

Loan repayment to Export-Import Bank, 235 

Petroleum industry, 47, 154, 187 

Public works plans, 250 

Railroad program, 291 


YEMEN 
Mineral exploration, 78 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Balance of payments, 120 

Commercial agreement with Syria, 136 

Foreign exchange regulations, 43, 60, 68, 161, 
241 

Foreign indebtedness, 120, 399 

Foreign trade: regulations, 43, 60, 68, 161, 
241; value, 35 

Internal loan, 375 

Trade agreements: Ceylon, 137; Indonesia, 
38; Jordan, 264 


GENERAL 
Africa 
East Africa: bond issue, 324; development 
program, 292 
West Africa: currency issue, 148; gold out- 
put, 148; oilseeds trade, 372 
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Asia 
Colombo Plan, 145, 192, 219, 337 
Freight Conference, 54 
Public finance and balance of payments, 285 


British Commonwealth: development loans, 
222, 252, 292; Finance Ministers’ Confer- 
ence, 125, 221 


Commodity Trade and Economic Development, 
UN report, 206 


Convertibility: See Exchange convertibility. 


ECOSOC, IMF report, 317 


Europe 

Benelux measures, 41, 208, 254, 383 

BLEU surplus vis-a-vis EPU, 254, 327 

East-West trade, 109, 168 

European Coal and Steel Community: coal 
production and trade, 110, 118, 142, 184, 
254; investment program, 26, 286; loan from 
U.S., 333, 373; receipts from levies, 245; 
steel production and trade, 110, 184, 198, 
253 

EPU: annual report, 101; BLEU surplus, 
254, 327; comment by Governor Jahn, 271; 
extension of agreement, 1; German surplus, 
225, 256, 312; quota revisions, 1, 253; re- 
view of operations, 238; Scandinavian 
countries’ position, 391; settlements, 17, 
66, 102, 133, 174, 207, 231, 261, 286, 295, 
325, 366, 397 

Exchange arbitrage, 2, 125, 149, 223 

Exchange brokerage charges in London, 11 

Export credit guarantees, 285 

Interest rate comparisons, 157, 389 

Italoe-Arab economic and trade conference, 
144 

Monetary perspectives, 247 

OEEC: developments, 365; EPU settlements, 
decision on 286; sterling transfers, 42; 
trade liberalization, 25, 150, 166, 185, 
245, 254, 326, 336, 344, 352, 366, 383, 393 

Scandinavia: common labor market, 367; 
Nordic common market, 391; payments 
problems with Germany, 391; trade unions 
and full employment, 230; woodpulp prices, 
135 


Exchange convertibility, 65, 88, 182, 221, 
229, 247, 271, 293, 302, 304, 360, 366, 367, 
368, 382, 385 


Franc Area: balance of payments, 57, 391; 
French investments, 214 


French Overseas Territories: French invest- 


ments, 214; gold production, 140; interest 
rates, 268 


GATT 

Authorization for Netherlands’ import re- 
Sstrictions, 135 

Japanese participation, 153, 179, 218, 226, 
273 

Policy, 157 

Tariffs: concessions, 157, 219, 228, 244; 
French Plan for reduction, 158; U.K. 
waiver, 149; U.S. renegotiation, 301 


Gold: coin production, 110, 190, 253; free mare 
ket prices and sales, 10, 57, 102, 149, 173, 
189, 208, 222, 270, 359; production, 140, 
303, 342; transit trade, 78, 179, 386; U.S. 
policy, 306 

Gold and dollar movements, international, 303 


Grain markets, 135, 390 


Interest rate comparisons, 157, 389 
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GENERAL=Continued 
IBRD 
Annual meeting, 81 
Bond issues, 94, 109, 157, 197, 213, 294, 390 
Czechoslovakia’s membership, suspension 
of, 206 
Loan prepayment by Netherlands shipping 
companies, 25 
Loans extended: Australia, 269; Brazil, 25, 
205, 269; Ceylon, 397; Chile, 93; Colombia, 
93; Ecuador, 253; French West Africa, 381; 
Iceland, 91; Italy, 125; Japan, 133;Nicara- 
gua, 92; Norway, 319; Pakistan, 381; Pan- 
ama, 109; Peru, 320; Turkey, 93, 269; 
Union of South Africa, 73 
Members’ currencies, use of, 76, 126 
Members, new: Haiti, 91; Indonesia, 325 
Mission to British Guiana, report, 74 
President’s addresses, 83, 349 


International Civil Aviation Organization, 92 


International Materials Conference, 17, 34, 
125, 131, 141 


IMF 

Annual meeting, 81 

Charges on use of resources, 213, 221 

Currency repurchases: Australia, 205, 309; 
Brazil, 91; Finland, 91; India, 309; Japan, 
205 

Currency sales: Brazil, 91, 149; Chile, 91; 
Japan, 91, 165, 189, 205; Turkey, 49 

EPU, relations with, 102 

Exchange rates, members: Burma, 49; Chile, 
117; Haiti, 319; Jordan, 117; Mexico, 325; 
Paraguay, 205 

Executive Directors, 48, 64, 72, 148, 172, 
220, 236, 252, 316, 356 

Managing Director’s addresses, 87, 181, 317, 
357 


INDEX 


Members, new: Haiti, 91; Indonesia, 325 

Resources, use of, 82, 89, 181, 213 

Stand-by arrangements, 213, 294; with Mex- 
ico, 325; with Peru, 261 

Trainee program, 340 


International Rubber Study Group, 165 


International Sugar Agreement, 75, 351 
International Tin Agreement, 197, 285, 382 


International Wheat Agreement, 17, 29, 34, 41, 
63, 141, 387, 391 


Latin America 
Draft indebtedness, to U.S., 348 
Economic development prospects (Prebisch 
statement), 302 
Economic relations with U.S. (Milton Eisen- 
hower report), 173 
Foreign trade with U.S., 6, 39, 146, 331 


London Debt Agreement, 127 


Middle East 


Arab Bank for Economic Development, 197 

Arab countries: economic and trade confer- 
ence with Italy, 144; import duties on 
trade between, 120; Inter-Arab Commerce 
and Transit Agreements, 393; Pilgrims’ Re- 
ceipts, 44; tourism receipts, 328; trade 
with U.K., 176, 385; transfer of capital 
between, 57 

Petroleum: Haifa pipeline, 217; prices, 177; 
production, 4, 52, 145, 369; royalties, 280 


Rubber study group, 165 
Shipbuilding, 163, 342, 395 


Shipping, Freight Conferences, 54, 165 


Soviet bloc: exchange rates, 160; foreign 
trade, 109, 168, 271 


Sterling: convertibility, 65, 221, 229, 293, 
382; Egyptian balances, 216; exchange con- 
trols, 2, 42, 149, 233, 309, 320, 366, 382; 
Japanese shortage, 5, 61, 79, 98, 242, 379; 
overseas credit facilities, 42; payments in 
world trade, 42; rates, 246, 254, 270, 296, 
342, 350, 398; “‘registered sterling,’’ 296; 
sterling-dollar relationship, 65, 295, 343, 
350, 398; transactions in Beirut, 233; trans- 
ferable account area, 295, 382; transferable 
account sterling, N.Y. trading, 320; trans- 
ferable account sterling rates, 246, 254, 270, 
296; transferable account sterling, use of, 
42, 295, See also TANGIER, Sterling rates. 


Sterling area: balance of payments, 310; eco- 
nomic conditions, 221; gold and dollar re- 
serves, 6, 10, 49, 117, 141, 165, 189, 214, 
246, 277, 321, 350, 390; India’s membership, 
53, 299; Iraq’s membership, 112, 161; trans- 
ferable account area, 295, 382 


Sugar: International Agreement, 75, 351; world 
production, 365 


Tin: International Agreement, 197, 285, 382; 
prices and supplies, 10, 197 


Trade unions and full employment, 230 
Whaling catch, 311 


Wool market, world, 10 








